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Absa'koka. 
This tribe is generally known as the Crows, a word originating no doubt 
from the gesture-sign used to designate themselves, which is made by 
placing the flat hands, palms down, in front of and outward from the 
shoulders, then imitating the movement of a bird's wings when flying. 
The first portion of the word absaroka is from abita, ab, an arrow -point, i 
mouth and 'ta to kill, i. «., to kill with an arrow -pointed mouth, clearly signi- 
fying the habit of an accipitrine bird. The Indians stated to the writer that 
the true Absa'roka was a white, or nearly white, bird, exactly resembling 
the sparrow-hawk — Falco sparwerius. Ho specimen of the true absa'roka 
has been seen for many years, and it appears probable that the bird is a 
mythic one, particularly as it is described as white, or partly white. 
Animals and birds held as sacred are invariably white, and albinos, proba- 
bly on account of their rarity, being deemed as endowed with supernatu- 
ral and mystic powers. A partial synonomy is herewith added : 
Absa'roka. Tribal designation. 

Absoroka. Drake. Book of Indians. 1848. p. v. 

Absarakos. Warren. Nebraska and Arizona (1855-7) 1875. p. 50. 

Upsaraukas. Brown (J. M.). Beach's Ind. Miscellany. 1877. p. 83. 

Apsaruka. Maximilian. Travels. 1843. p. 174. "Their own 

name." 
Atsharoke. De Smet, Letters. 1843. p. 51. 

Gens des Corbeau. Lewis and Clark. Disc. 1806. p. 41. "So-called by 

the French." 
Kee-kat-sa. Bradbury. Travels in America. Liverpool. 1817. 

p. 19. 
Keeheet-sas. M'Vickar. Hist. Exp. Lewis and Clark. 1842. i. 

Map. 
Kiqatsa. Am. Naturalist, Oct. 1882. p. 829. 

Crows. By authors generally. 



On the Hebrew Word ShDI (Shaddai), translated "The Almighty." By 

J. P. Lesley. 

(Bead before the American Philosophical Society, January 15, 1886.) 

Several years ago I was led to examine all the Hebrew texts containing 
this word, and was surprised to see that they lend no countenance to the 
common translation of it ; and that they teach a derivation of it from 
sources foreign to the Heb'rew theology. 

In the seven centuries which elapsed between the Seventy translators 
in Egypt and St. Jerome's Latin translation Christianity effected a 
great change in the view men took of things, both sacred and profane. 
The navToKparcop of the LXX had a very different meaning from the 
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omnipotent of the Vulgate. The "power" of the first was not the 
"power" of the second. What was destructive ability before Christ 
became constructive ability after Christ. The terrible had been presented 
as the beneficent. IlavTOKparmp was to be feared, for what strength 
could resist his blows, what coat of mail turn the point of his arrow ? 
Omnipotens was to be confided in ; for the universe was his handiwork ; 
and he was able to do for his creatures more and better than they could 
ask or think. In his name there was no hint of violence ; it meant abso- 
lute and infinite ability of action as against any conceivable hindrance. 

On the contrary uparos meant destructive, or at least violent force ; as 
we see from upaSasiv, xpadaivetv to brandish weapons ; Kpa^siv to scream ; 
Kparawi; resistless ; Kparepoq valiant, cruel, violent ; icparetv to rule, sub- 
due, seize ; allied to our words crush and crash. In view of this Greek 
habit of language we have a right to say that, when the LXX selected 
KavTOKpariop as their synonyme for the Hebrew divine name ShDI, they 
must have conceived of him as an all-destroyer ; at least as one who had 
exhibited his power in a violent manner ; if they did not actually regard 
him as the divine spirit of evil ; which is hardly to be supposed ; although, 
I have been led by my study of the contexts to believe that this concep- 
tion lay behind that of which they were avowedly conscious. For they 
wrote in Egypt, and this was the recognized character of the almighty 
Set. The Greeks of the Delta identified Set with the typhonic spirit of 
the universe. 

The LXX translators being exiles and descendants of exiles from Judsea, 
must have been perfeotly acquainted with the etymological force of the 
word, and to an extent somewhat, perhaps much, greater than we can be ; 
for it is not likely that the whole Hebrew language of their day, much 
less of Salomonic and Mosaic days, was represented in our codex of their 
sacred books. How many words and phrases are lost we do not know, 
but the diaf Xtyoptva tell a story of loss. But our reasoning must be 
based upon the language as preserved in those books, and it happens to be 
very rich in words for 'power. Some of them are pure metaphors, such as 
finger (.P3XK), hand (T), right hand (JD'), arm (jni), horn (pp), shoulder 
(OW), thunder (OJH), a firman pot?), chariot (|VH). Some of them rep- 
resented purely passive power, strength to endure or resist assaults (like 
that of a bone) or wealth, or high position (OU?/ ^PO.) Many of them 
represented the delegated power of a magistrate, or ruler, or hereditary 
prince (a 1 ?!? - , m'», JVlK TOI, nja IS^D.) Several of them meant heroic 
power, strength of body, stalwartness (mi2J, JDn: niJ) and especially as 
put forth in acts of strength Qy, [!#> Ptn ; compare TT'lp strength of Jehovah, 
/K'tj? God's power, 'ty my strength). The word "very" pND) is used as a 
noun, with the meaning power (.TOO, his power). The word "god" (7K.TK) 
is used in the same sense (7K7; and TtVD). But the abstract idea of strength 
was expressed by &OT (Ecc. 9 : 16), translated with nice exactness by the 
LXX into layruq, which of itself shows that they did not confound it with 
itparoz. 
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None of all these words have a basis of ideal violence, but merely in- 
volve violence as an accident of the exercise of strength, not necessary 
but occasional. 

For violence they used KDn, mnjTO, "pS, p13, D3n, p»y, p, Sn ; all in 
reference to violation of peace and law, robbery, plunder, destruction of 
crops and goods, oppression by rulers, &c. For a violent rage they used 
Ul. But their special word for wasting and desolation, plunder and de- 
struction, oppression, persecution, devourment, demolition and utter de- 
struction was 111?, ShUD (Masoretic ShOD), the verbal form being ShDaD. 
Hence they called the demons ShDIM (Deut. 32 : 17), and robbers ShDDI- 
ShDDIM.* Even in composition ShD keeps its terrible meaning, for 
ShDF in Qen. 41: 23, 27, means the blasting of grain by the desert wind ; 
and ShDFUN in Gen. 41 : 6, 1 K. 8 : 37, Amos 4 : 9, Deut. 28 : 22, the 
same.f 

The point on which I wish to fix attention is this : The LXX translators 
must have been alive to the two facts : 1. That if the name of the deity 
for which they were to find a Greek correlative was a Hebrew name and 
had a Hebrew etymology, they must select from the list of Hebrew words 
meaning power the only one which was like ShDI, namely ShD, a 
demon, or ShDD, to commit violence, lay waste, desolate, oppress, destroy. 

2. That in adopting this etymology they did it with the knowledge that 
ShDD never meant to be strong, powerful, except in a bad sense. For 
Gesenius himself admits this, while advocating the opinion that El ShDI 
was a pluralis excellenlim, an epithet of Jehovah as almighty, omnipotent, 
against the contrary opinion of Verbrugg (De nominorum Hebrseorum, 
1752) and Ewald (Heb. Gram. pp. 298* 423)4 Without the points the word 
is not necessarily a plural ; ShDIM would be plural. It would perhaps be 
treating the Masorites too harshly to suspect that they pointed the word 
Shaddai intentionally to assimilate it with Adonai ; but even if the charge 
was just it would not prove a plural. 

The ShDI, TtavroKparmp of the LXX, must necessarily therefore if de- 
rived from a Hebrew root, carry a malign, dreadful, destructive meaning, 
and it only remains for those who believe it to be an epithet of Jehovah to 
explain its use by reference to that terrible side of his character so often 
painted in the Hebrew scriptures. 

The opposite aspect of Jehovah as a god of long suffering, abundant in 
goodness and truth, is also frequently presented. A common tone is given 

*As the Hebrew PRK is represented in the Tj&tln /rangere, fraetum, English 
break, broken, so the Hebrew ShD is represented in the English shatter, but not 
in Latin. 

fThe proper name ShDIAUR of Num. 1 : 5, 2 : 10, is translated by Gesenius the 
Darting of Fire. 

tin Ps. 17 : 9, Prov. 11 : 3, Is. 33 : 1, Jer. 5 : 6, 47 : 4, 48 : 1, 49 : 29, it means to practice 
violence, oppress, destroy. In Is. 15 : 1, 33 : 1 it expresses the horrors of a foreign 
invasion. In Ob. 5, " robbers of the night." In Judges 5 : 27. murdered. In Ps . 
137 : 8, Jer. 25 : 36, 48 : 8, 18, 51 : 55, 56, to desolate a land. In Micah 2 : 4, and other 
prophets, to lay waste. 

FHOC. AMEK. PHILOS. SOC. XXIII. 122. 2M. PRINTED MARCH 9, 1886. 
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to all the Hebrew writings by the frequent adoration of Jehovah in his two 
moods of affection for his people and violent hatred for those who are not 
his people. This tone is very harsh in the earlier books, but softens and 
sweetens in later times, until the modern idea of God as the all-father is 
almost completely developed. 

But that is not the subject of this paper. I wish to keep in view the 
sole question, whether ShDI could have been an epithet of Jehovah ; or 
whether, on the contrary, he was not a different deity, more ancient, and 
foreign to Palestine. To help settle this question I shall quote every pas- 
sage in which the word occurs, both in the earlier and later books, to see 
what the context in each instance suggests. I hope in another com- 
munication to discuss the question in a broader way, by comparing data 
obtainable in countries outside the limits of Palestine. 

It is necessary however to add one more item to these prefatory state- 
ments, viz : the fact that the Hebrew language had two words written 
ShD, which must have been differently pronounced, although it is im- 
possible to say what the difference was. In the early Christian centuries 
Hebrew scribes distinguished these two words by marking one to be pro- 
nounced short and the other long, Shad and Shad, or Shed and Shed, like 
the English ship and sheep. But whether this Masoretic punctuation 
preserved correctly the tradition of the ancient difference of pronunciation 
is a matter of debate among the best scholars.* It is, however, a very 
convenient way of distinguishing the two words : Sh8D, a demon, as above 
described, and ShaD, the female breast or teat.f from which I would de- 
rive a word for wife, ShDE, which occurs only once in the Hebrew 
Scriptures (Ecc. 2 : 8). It is a curious fact, and bears upon our subject, 
thatGesenius rejects this plausible etymology and prefers to derive ShDE, 
from the other ShD (which he now says means simply power, although 
he has elsewhere said that it never meant power except in a bad or destruc- 
tive sense), translating it not wife, but mistress, domino,. 

I leave to others to explain how two such irreconcilable ideas came to 
be expressed by the same word ; how ShD could be used to express both 
destruction and nutrition, a midnight robbery and a woman's breast, the 
invasion of savage enemies and the suckling of children. But I will show 
that both these two irreconcilable ideas are involved in the texts relating to 
the deity ShDI, who is regarded (sometimes in the same passage) as the 
god of vengeance and destruction and as the god of covenant promise of 

* I cannot see how It can be of any value, seeing that it is not consistent with 
itself; for in Lam. 4 :3, the word is pointed short, "l^;in Job. 24 :9, Is. 60:16, long 
•\\g, and In Hosea 9 : 14, Cant. 4 : 5, Gen. 49 : 25, also long Q ,- 1B?' the two breasts. 
Gesenius derives this ShaD from an obsolete Shadah, allied tq the Chaldee and 
Arabic verbs " to cast, shoot, pour, moisten, irrigate." In other words, it has 
no known Hebrew etymology. It certainly has nothing to do with the old 
Egyptian BNTT (Benti), the two dugs (Pierret's Diet., p. 131), nor with the Coptic 
form MNOT, mamma. 

t ShD in Hebrew exactly corresponds to t£ti?jj, and teat. 
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boundless prosperity and posterity; that he is in a very especial manner re- 
garded as the god of generation and increase, and in so striking a form is 
he thus presented, that his name might without any violation of logic be 
derived from ShD the female breast or teat. 

Gen. 17 : 1. This is the first appearance of ShDI in the Mosaic books. 
If El Shaddai meant God the Almighty, his appropriate first appearance 
■would be in the stories of the creation. But the word is not used until 
the story of the Covenant with Abram is reached. 

This covenant is sealed by a change of Abram's name to Abraham. 
First a son, and then a countless progeny is promised ; nations and kings 
are to come from him ; Caanan is to be possessed ; circumcision is enjoined ; 
Sarai's name is changed to Sarah ; Isaak is only promised ; but Ishmael is 
blessed, and twelve princes are to come from him and a great nation ; and 
the story winds up with the act of circumcising Ishmael and the rest of the 
household. 

This remarkable story, of unknown date, opens with the words : 
"And when Abram was ninety-nine years old, Jehovah appeared to 
Abram and said to him, * I am El SheDl, keep walking before me and be 
faultless.' " After this, Jehovah is not again mentioned, nor is El Shedi 
repeated, but El recurs eight times. 

It is evident that the story was borrowed by the Hebrews from the Arabs, 
for Ishmael is its hero, and Isaac is of no account. A great nation, sub- 
divided into twelve tribes each, with its own princedom is to descend from 
Ishmael, for whom Abram pleads, and whom El specially blesses. The 
promise to Abram of a countless posterity is apparently to be realized 
through Ishmael ; Isaak is not yet born. The Hebrew compiler seems to 
have imitated the two great features of the Arab story (the change of 
Abram's name and the blessing of Ishmael) with the only materials left 
to him, to save the amour propre of the Hebrews, by changing Sarai's 
name and promising Isaak. 

If the story be one thus borrowed, it is easy to understand why the 
Hebrew writer glossed the first verse in a Hebrew sense by the insertion 
of the word Jehovah and the explanation that he, Jehovah, was El Shedi. 
The original story, as told of their own ancestral beginning by the Children 
of the Desert, probably began : "When Abram was ninety-nine years old 
the god Shedi appeared to him and warned him to continue always to be 
his faultless servant." As to circumcision, it is well known that the 
Egyptians and Libyans practiced it in ages preceding any date assignable 
to Abram. 

Gen. 28 : 3. The next appearance of El Shedi occurs in an Idumsean 
legend : Esau is overheard by Rebecca threatening to kill Jacob. She 
advises Jacob to fly, and pretends to Isaac that she fears Jacob will marry 
some Hittite girl, that is, some young beduine of the Kadish Barnea 
country. Isaac therefore sends his son to Mesopotamia for a Chaldean 
wife, saying: " and El Shedi will bless thee and make thee the fruitful 
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sire of a horde of nations, and give thee Abraham's blessing and his prom- 
ised lands." 

After describing Esau's marriages and settlement, the story of Jacob's 
journey is taken up, and then, and not until then, comes in the name 
Jehovah, "I am Jehovah Elohi Abraham, thy father," &c, who promises 
him a great covenant people. Jacob, awakened and affrighted, erected a 
stone and called the place, not Bethjtih, but Bethel. 

Gen. 35 : 11. The third time El Shedi appears it is under precisely similar 
circumstances ; Jacob returns from Mesopotamia to Bethel, with a great 
household and builds an altar, this time dedicating it by the name of (not 
Jehovah, but) El-Beth-El, "because El had appeared there to him when 
he fled from his brother." And El now again appears to him and repeats 
the blessing; changes his name from Jacob to Isra-El, saying, "I am 
El Shedi, be fruitful and multiply ; a nation, a horde of nations shall be 
of thee, and kings shall come from thy loins ; " the land was again prom- 
ised, and then " El ascended from him in the place where he talked with 
him." 

Gen. 43 : 14. The fourth place the name appears is in the story of the 
famine, and from Jacob's mouth. "Take also your brother (Benjamin) 
and arise, go back to the man (Joseph, now prince of Egypt) and El Shedi 
give you mercy before the man, that he may send back to me your other 
brother and Benjamin too.* But if I be bereaved (of my children) I am 
bereaved." i. e., El Shedi promised them to me at Bethel, and if he takes 
them away again, I must be resigned. There is here again no mention 
of Jehovah. El Shedi is evidently the tutelary deity of the Abrahamic 
nomades. And he is evidently in some mysterious way the god that gives 
increase. 

Gen. 48 : 3. The next occurrence of the word carries out this idea ex- 
actly. It is again Jacob who says to Joseph "El Shedi appeared unto me 
at Luz (Bethel) and blessed me and said to me, ' Lo, I make thee fruitful 
* * * a host of peoples, and give this land to thy seed forever.' " There 
is no reference to Jehovah. 

Gen. 49 : 25 is very remarkable. El Shedi here occurs in Jacob's bless- 
ing, and in that part of it addressed to Joseph (Ephraim and Manasseh, 
the ten tribes, and not at all to Judah), but he divides the El from the Shedi, 
and assigns them two separate tasks : — "By the El of thy father who 
shall help thee, and by the Shedi who shall bless thee with blessings," &c. 
&c. If Shaddai be as the commentors fancy " the Almighty, " then Jacob 
ought to have reversed the parts of his blessing, and said : " By Shedi who 
shall help thee, and by El who shall bless thee," &c. It is elear that the 
idea of a blessed posterity, fruitfulness, &c, is organically involved in the 
word El Shedi as used six times in Genesis. 

It must be noted no article is prefixed to El nor to Shedi ; but a curious 
poetic balance is preserved by inserting HK before Shedi. It really means 

*If Joseph was under the Hyksos, he also must have had the god Set! as his 
god, and this reference to Shedi's Influence over Joseph has a double value. 
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nothing, but it balances the /K El of the first division of the verse. In the 
five previous occurrences, which are all prose, El and Shedi occur in com- 
bination ; in this sixth occurrence, in a poem, the El and the Shedi are 
separated, but instead of El Shedi the poet writes El Shedi. 

Exodus 6 : 3. Here we have a legendary commentary on the use of El 
Shedi in Genesis. "Then Jehovah said to Moses * * * I am Jehovah. I 
appeared to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as Q)* El Shedi, and by my name 
Jehovah was I not known to them ; and I established my covenant with them 
to give them the land of Canaan * * * I remember my covenant * * * I 
will bring you out of Egypt," &c, &c. It is surprising how the ideas of 
covenant and land cling to this term El Shedi, and how not a suggestion 
of violence, or the need of almightiness, is made in any of the legends 
which carry the term El Shedi. The god thus named is evidently the 
family or tribal deity of the Abrahamidse, quite different from the Jehovah 
of the later Jewish cult. This is the only place in the book of Exodus 
where El Shedi appears, nor does it appear at all in Leviticus. But in 

Numb. 24 : 4, it turns up again and significantly enough in the rhapsody 
of the Chaldean prophet Balaam Ben Beor : " And he took up his parable 
and said : Balaam Ben Beor speaks ; the man of open eyes speaks ; he 
speaks who hears the words of El, who sees the vision of Shedi, entranced 
(?) open eyed," &c. Here again El Shedi are poetically parted for sake of 
the rythm. But the same old theme is harped upon. It is always El 
Shedi' 8 covenant and promise of Canaan to Abram : " How goodly are 
thy tents oh Israel 1 * * * As the valleys * * * gardens * * * trees * * * 
planted * * * pour water from his buckets * * * seed in many waters 
* * * his king higher than Agag, his kingdom exalted. El brought him 
out of Egypt, strong as a unicorn, he shall eat up the nations his enemies, 
break their bones, pierce them with arrows, crouching like a lion," &c. 

Here we see the first and current idea of fertility (shet), supplemented 
at length by the idea of violence (shet), and the two combined in the most 
poetic style. It is needless to add that all thought of Jehovah is absent. 
The story belongs to Moab or the lands east of the Dead sea. 

Ruth 1 : 20, 21. We meet with no El Shedi in Deuteronomy, which is 
wholly given up to Jehovah worship, nor in Joshua, nor in Judges. But 
in another Moabite legend— that of Ruth— Naomi says to her old acquaint- 
ances in Bethlehem, after her return from Moab: "Call me not Naomi 
(the pleasing), call me Mara (bitterness), for Shedi has dealt very bitterly 
with me. I went out full and Jehovah has brought me home empty. Why 
call me Naomi, since Jehovah has testified against me, and Shedi has 
afflicted me. 

In the Arabic poem of Job (included among the sacred books of the Jews) 
we might expect El Shedi to appear frequently, from the facts already 
mentioned, and also from the striking fact that the name Jehovah occurs 

* If this 3 were a 3 we could account for It; but an exact translation with 3 
should read " I appeared to Abraham . . . in El Shedi," as if it were the name of 
a place, i. e. Bethel. It is hardly possible that S&O should here be Baal. 
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only once in the whole book: "Then Job arose (after hearing of the utter 
destruction of his whole family and all his possessions) and rent his mantle 
and shaved his head and fell on the ground and worshiped, and said : 
Naked I issued from the womb of my mother, and naked shall I return 
thither ; Jehovah gives and Jehovah takes, let the name of Jehovah be 
blessed. In all these Job sinned not, and gave not spit (H ?31"\) to Elohim." 

This single allusion to Jehovah occurs in an evidently proverbial form, 
at the close of a historical prose introduction to the original poem ; an 
introduction which may or may not be ascribed to the Jewish compiler. 
At all events the total absence of the name of the Jewish deity from the 
poem itself renders its occurrence in the prologue sufficiently suspicious. 

In strong contrast to this absence of the name Jehovah is the constant 
use of the names Eloeh, Elohim, and Shedi. The introduction opens thus 
(Job 1:1): "There was a man * * * who * * * feared Elohim and 
avoided sin." And in the beginning of the poem (Job 3 :4): "Job opened 
his mouth and cursed his day * * * Let that day be darkness ; let Eloeh 
not look at it from above," &c. It is evident that the race to which Job 
belonged worshiped a deity called Elohim (or worshiped gods, Elohim, it 
would be hard to decide which), for in the opening verse of the 2d chapter 
they are called Beni Elohim, just as the Hebrews were habitually called 
Beni Israel. 

The deity name Shedi occurs (not in the introduction, nor in the conclu- 
sion, but) in the poem itself thirty-one times, and the deity bearing this 
name is described as inscrutible (11 : 7, 37 : 23), omniscient (24 : 1, 40 :2) 
giver of inspiration and life (32 : 8, 33 : 4), just in judgment (8 : 3, 31 : 35, 
34 : 10, 34 : 12), paying no regard to complaints that are silly (35 : 13), 
open to prayer (8 : 5, 13 : 3), punishing the wicked (27 : 13), wrathful 
when offended (21 : 20), building up, defending, delighting and being with 
his worshipers (22 : 23, 25, 26, 29 : 5). 

At the same time Job complains that "the arrows of Shedi&rs (sticking) 
in him (5 : 4), that El has killed his heart ("pH for J1H) and Shedi has 
troubled him (23 : 16), that Shedi hath vexed his soul (27 : 2). But appa- 
rently he vents these complaints without feeling any disrespect towards the 
deity. 

In the same mental mood, Eliphaz the Temanite, says (5 : 17) "Lo! 
Happy the man whom Eloeh correcteth, and the chastisement of Shedi 
(Ht? nDID) despise not." Job replies (6 : 14): "To the afflicted from a 
friend pity ! and (but) the fear of Shedi he forsaketh. " " The wicked man ' ' 
(15 : 20) is described by Eliphaz as " stretching his hand against El (aaieh 
el el ido) and making himself a hero against Shedi" (v el Shedi ithgabar) 
(15 : 23). And Job in his turn describes "the wicked " (21 : 7) as saying, 
"What is Shedi (men Shedi) that we should serve him, and how shall we 
profit by praying to him?" Of the hypocrite he asks (27 : 10) "Will he 
delight himself, or rather, does he make himself an object of pleasure to 
Shedi (im ol Shedi ithonan), does he ever call on Eloeh (iqra eloe b'col 
oth)?" 
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Eliphaz seems to have a very unanthropomorphic notion of Shedi. He 
begins one of his discourses thus (22 : 2) "Can a hero (geber) be profit to 
El, as a sage is profit to himself? Is it delightful to Shedi that thou art 
righteous (zedek), and is it gainful (to him) that thy ways are good 
<tam)?" And then he goes on to show Job that Shedi simply regards him 
as a sinner and punishes him as such, and not at all out of any personal 
considerations. 

One more reference to Shedi is made in this poem, and it requires separate 
consideration, because it takes us back to the ideas of covenant and in- 
heritance. Job (31 : 2) is attesting his uprightness. "I made a covenant 
with my eyes, and why should I think on a maid, and what has Bloeh 
allotted (as my portion) from on high, and what Shedi as my inheritance? 
Is not destruction the lot of the unrighteous, and misfortune that of the 
evildoers? Does he not see my ways, and count my steps?" &c. 

It remains only to draw attention to the poetical balancing of El {Eloeh) 
against Shedi, proving that the full name was El Shedi, or Eloeh Shedi, 
throughout the book. 

The absence of any article would prove the vulgar translation of Shedi as 
' ' the almighty, " to be a mistake, apart from all other arguments. It would 
be just as reasonable to expect an article with El or Eloeh, "the god." 
Shedi is evidently as personal a proper name, as Baal, or Jehovah, or Sett. 
The translation " the almighty " falls to the ground with the etymology 
of Shedi, from Shed strong ; and we have seen that Shed, among its various 
meanings, has one whieh does not mean strong, but violent. 

It is true that the El Shedi of the poem of Job is rather an amiable deity. 
But this he would undoubtedly be in the eyes of his original worshipers 
in Arabia. The poem hints plainly enough that he could be a typhonic 
demon to "the wicked," that is to people who worshiped other deities 
and cared nothing for Shedi. 

In the Psalms the name Shedi occurs only twice. 

Ps. 68 : 14. This superb chant, beginning "Let Elohim arise, let his 
foes be scattered ; let his haters flee before him. As smoke is driven, as 
wax is melted, let the wicked perish from the face of Elohim; but let the 
righteous rejoice," &c. "Extol the cloud-rider by his name Jehovah." 
* 'Jehovah gave the song of victory, messengers of victory to the great host. " 
"The kings of the hosts flee, they flee, and the housewife divides the 
booty; when ye rest among the cattle stalls, where doves' wings are silver 
white, with golden feathers." "In Paras Shedi, kings therein, it snowed 
in Salmon." No clear meaning can be made out of this part of the 
Psalm, but either Paras Shedi was the name of a place "the scattering 
of Shedi," or Shedi was supposed to rout the kings on the snow-covered 
Salmon. At all events the mixture of Jehovah, Elohim and Shedi in this 
wild war song is very remarkable. 

Ps. 91 : 1. We have in this song no mention of Elohim, but a mingling 
of Oliun, Shedi and Jehovah, none of them with an article: "Sitting 
beneath the protection of Oliun (the highest), resting in the shade of Shedi, 
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I say to Jehovah, my safety place, and my fortress, my god CH^K), I con- 
fide in him." It is evidently a song of the desert. The angels bear him 
up lest he stumble among the rocks ; he is saved from the lion and the 
snake and the dragon (whatever that was). It looks as if "under the 
shade of Shedi," was a proverbial expression among the Beduin. 

Isaiah has Shedi only once (13 : 6) : "Howl ! for the day of Jehovah 
comes, it comes like devastation from Shedi (k-ShD m-ShDI). The 
alliteration suggests that Shedi was the Typhonic demon, and nothing 
could be more appropriate ; for Isaiah is prophesying against Babylon's 
utter destruction, to be produced by an invasion from the mountains of 
many nations. DeWitte translates ShD "verheerung." It is not to be 
supposed that Isaiah would not have frequently employed Shedi, if it 
meant "almighty" as an epithet for Jehovah. This is the only time he 
uses the word. 

Jeremiah appears not to have known the word. 

Ezechiel uses it only once (1 : 24), in describing the four-visaged creatures 
which appeared to him out of the fiery cloud in Chaldea ; their heads sup- 
ported a platform (firmament) of crystal, on which was a throne of sapphire, 
and on the throne sat a man of amber-colored fire, overarched by a rainbow ; 
"this was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of Jehovah," a well- 
guarded expression. The creatures had living wheels, self-intelligent, 
" their spirit being in the wheels," and "the voice (7lp) of their wings 
was like the voice of mighty waters, like the voice of Shbdi ' ' (k-qol Shedi) ; 
probably meaning "like a roaring storm wind in the desert." Compare 
"qol Jehovah" breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. "When they moved 
they made a noise like a whole host." 

Daniel. This book does not mention Shedi, but it makes mysterious 
reference to a "god of forces" (11 : 38). 

Joel alone among the prophets of Palestine speaks of Shedi, and that 
only once (1 :lo), and then in the sense of a destroyer. " Alas the day ! 
for the day of Jehovah, and it will come like destruction from Shedi 
(u-k- ShD m-8hDIibva). 

Joel repeats precisely the phrase in Isa. 13 : 6, with its alliteration ; 
which seems to settle it beyond doubt that Isaiah and Joel used Shad Shedi, 
as a well understood formula; perhaps a popular expression for & razzia of 
Beduins, or perhaps for a sandstorm . But whatever special meaning it had 
must have been based on a conception of the typhonic demon of destruction 
like the Seii of the Egyptian monuments, and the Shaitan (devil) of 
Mohammedan literature.* 

•It is interesting to compare Seti, cut stone and heap of stones with the modern 
Mohammedan practice of throwing stones at Sheitan, resulting in the accumula- 
tion of piles of stones, at certain fixed places, all of them Regarded as either 
sacred or accursed. 



